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THE HANGMAN. 



















‘’ | shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death 


until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to 


* 











Boston, (Mass,) Wednesday, August 13, 1845. 


me.’’....Lafayette, 
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Appointment of the time for the execution of Orrin 
Wolf. 


The friends of suffering humanity have now only a few days more to labor 
in behalf of Orrin DE Wo tr. 
Council of this Commonwealth will meet in this city for the transaction of ex- 
ecutive business. They will then appoint the day and the hour when John W. 
Lincoln, the Sheriff of Worcester County, shall take Orrin De Wolf from his 
cell, and hang him up by the neck, until he is dead. Shall this unnecessary and 
inhuman work be done in this ancient Commonwealth in the year 1845? Is it 
not full time to discontinue forever this horrid practice? Let all those who do 
not desire to have De Wolf hung, make great exertions to save his life by cir- 
culating petitions immediately asking for a commutation of punishment. Now is 
the time to work for the prisoner, for him ‘who is appointed unto death.’ 
Send petitions to our office. We will forward them to the Executive. 
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_ > ar » a new system was introduced. That it did not 
\DORESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF provide for the substitution of a milder punish- 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ment than death in all cases, was an error to be 
, . a ; 4 : pardoned in one who had already done so much 
Ferrow-Citizens :—-The Philadelphia So- 

ciety for promoting the Abolition of Capital 


for the cause of humanity. As the personal in- 
fluence of William Penn was gradually lessened, 

Punishment, at a meeting held at the County 

Court House, on June 9th, 1845, directed its 


the criminal code of the colony was made to 
, . t approximate to that of the mother country, un- 
Executive Board to issue an address to the | til it became almost as sanguinary. But this 
people of this State, calling a general conven- severity was foreign to the spirit of our institu- 
tion of the friends of the measure, to be held in tions, and could not last. The men of the Revo- 
this city in November next, _to concert a plan | Jution, actuated by that deep sense of the dignity 
lor the more speedy accomplishment of the ob- 
ject had in view. 


and value of our common humanity, which they 
: ; made the corner-stone of our republican liber:y, 

In performing this pleasing duty, the Board 
would beg leave to remind you that our State 


eatly applied themselves to the amelioration of 
has always been conspicuous for a bold and ju- 


the criminal code. The convention which framed 
ma : t the Constitution of 1776, considered the subject 
dicious reformation of the defective penal system 
inherited from our transatlantic progenitors.— 


so important as to embody in that instrument a 
hee ; declaration of the duty of the legislature to a- 

lhat system, originating im the darkness of bar- 

Yarism, and fostered by centuries of war and 


mend the penal laws, so as to render them less 
: a by sanguinary, and to substitute ‘ visible punishment 
Violence, has to this time retained the traces, 
more or less distinct, of its savage and unchris- 


of long duration’ in penitentiaries for the death- 
tian source. The English law, from which ours 


penalty. In 1786 this reform was commenced 
: by the abolition of this penalty in the case of 
is derived, has ever been peculiarly bloody.— | burglary, robbery, and other crimes. By the 
Che one remedy for all social evils was the gal- | famous act of 1794, murder was divided into 
lows. The prison was but a passage from the | two degrees, and the punishment of death abol- 
‘ourt-house to the scaffold. To the honor of | jshed in all cases whatever, except the higher 
our Founder be it spoken, among his first exer-| of these two. The same act established the true 
Cises of authority in his infant Commonwealth, | theory of criminal legislation, in words that 
was the repeal of this Draconic code, in the ’ 
great majority of the cases to which it applied. 


should be written on the heart of every Penn- 
Re ) ; sylvanian. We refer to the preamble to the said 
y the Great Law enacted at Chester, in 1682, 


act, which is as follows :— 





On Turspay, the 26th inst. the Governor and | 








‘Whereas, the design of punishment is to 
prevent the commission of crimes, and to repair 
the injury that has been done thereby to society 
or the individual, and it hath been found by ex- 
perience that these objects are better obtained 
by moderate but certain penalties than by severe 
and excessive punishment; and, whereas, it is 
the duty of every government to endeavor to 
reform rather than exterminate offenders, and the 
punishment of death ought never to be inflicted 
when it is not absolutely necesaary to the public 
safety, therefore, &c.’ 

Let every man ponder these positions well, 
and then answer if Capital Punishment is at all 
admissible into a code which starts from these 
premises. It is not disciplinary. We hold to 
the necessity of punishment, because we know 
that all chastening, though for the present it is 
not joyous but rather grievous, yet worketh in 
the end the peaceable fruits of righteousness.— 


But the death-penalty is not of this character. | 
of 
amendment, a fact which no man or body of | 


it cuts off the offender as if utterly incapable 


men can predicate of another, without arrogating 


to themselves the divine prerogative. It is, 
therefore, essentially evil in its nature. ‘There 


can be shown no possible excuse for its inflic-| 


tion, unless it be an absolute and imperative ne- 
ressity, in order to protect society against re- 
peated crime. But can this necessity be shown? 
We answer confidently, no! We appeal to the 
experience of thousands of years of violence and 
sloodshed, whose only testimony on the subject 


\(s, that wrath stirreth up wrath, and violence 


vegets violence. We appeal to the results of 
the abolition of the death-penalty in regard to 
other crimes in this country, in Great Britain 
and the world over. We refer you to the happy 
effeets which have been caused by the same abo- 
lition in the case of murder in Tuscany, in Bel- 
giam, in Russia, and uniformly wherever the ex- 
periment has been tried. 
ovr race speaks with one voice on this point. 
The record is true, that the Maker of man will 


require his blood at the hand of every one that 





sheddeth it—at the hand of communities as well 
as individuals—and whether it be shed by the 
secret dagger or by the sword of the execution- 
er. On whatever people has set up the gallows, 
or the scaffold in its midst, there has ever rested 
the curse of blood-guiltiness. Not only has the 
horrid machinery of destruction entirely failed 
of the end it was intended to accomplish, but 
it has itself been a copious fountain of crime, 


and has stood ready to devour those whom itself 


had educated to murder, by the lessons of blood- 
shed and violent revenge. 

This, fellow-citizens, is no exaggerated pic- 
ture, but a solemn reality. Your legislators have 
already admitted its truth. It would be superer- 
rogatory in us to argue against the moral influ- 
ence of the gallows, when the idea is, in fact, al- 
most universally abandoned. The act of April 
10th, 1834, directs executions to be conducted 
in private, and provides expressly ‘that no per- 
son under age shall be allowed on any account 
to witness the same.’ The reason is obvious, 
and has been given already. 
blood in secrecy and obscurity, because we know 
that all its influences are unredeemedly evil. 

But the mischief does not stop even here.— 
The great heart of this community revolts against 
the infliction of death as a penalty for crime.— 
Even those who resist the legislative abolition 
of the death punishment, willifigly assist in its 
practical abrogation in most cases. The difficulty 
of convicting for capital offences has become 
notorious to all who have observed the course 
of justice in our courts. Let a man be indicted 
for murder, and it is not easy to obtain a jury 
willing to sit injudgment upon him. The best 
men on the panel generally refuse to serve, when 


the violent death of a fellow-being may be the | 


result of their action. In our city, more than 
thirty jurymen have pleaded conscientious seru- 
ples on this subject in a single case. After a 


jury is empanneled, the awful responsibility con- 


nected with a deliberate destroying of the im- 


age of God weighs too heavily on all minds to | 


admit of a calm consideration of the evidence.— 


The slightest testimony which goes to favor the | 
innocence of the prisoner, unconsciously as- | 


sumes an unnatural importance.—Has not every 
one noticed the infrequency of convictions in 
capital cases? And if a conviction is obtained, 


the appeal to the pargoning power, is instantly | 


made, with a force wéll nigh irresistible. The 
crime of the condemned is lost.sight of in sym- 
pathy for his wretched condition, and judge, jury 
and prosecutor not unfrequently unite in the 
recommendation to mercy. Hence comes a too 


The whole history of 


We do the deed of 





frequent use of the pardoning power, which 
_(however much it may be deplored) any one 
| will be slow to censure, who can place himself 
| for the moment in the painful position of that 
| Executive, on the mere writing of whose signa- 
ture hang the issues of life and death to a brother 
|man. In view of these facts, we earnestly urge 
| you to unite in promoting the repeal of a law 
| whose very extremity of severity is alone suffi- 
| cient to render it practically inoperative. 

The evil influences of this punishment, just 
alluded to, have been felt elsewhere as much as 
in our own State. They have attracted the at- 

tention of philanthropists throughout Christen- 
'dom. The number of offences punished with 
| death has recently been much diminished in 
Great Britain, on the Continent of Europe, and 
| in several of our sister States. The propriety of 
| an entire abandonment of the penalty is at pre- 
| sent undergoing a wide spread discussion in our 
| country. The time cannot be far distant when 
| no gallows will be left standing in all our borders, 
|There is some resistance to this reform from 
those who have so much fear of innovation as 
'to adhere to an ancient, though acknowledged 
' evil, rather than venture on an untried good.— 
| But the greatest opposition must ever arise from 
'that deep-rooted spirit of malignity, which de- 
| lights in human suffering, and which believes 
|that it serves God when it can clothe passion 
| with the thin mask of justice. We beg all who 
| have opposed this movement to examine their 
| hearts carefully and ask themselves how far they 
| have mistaken a revengeful impulse fora deduc- 
|tion of reason. Let the subject be fairly ex- 
/amined. Discussion—full, free and impartial 
discussion—we believe to be all that is necessary 
to recommend the reform we advocate to the 
minds of all thinking men. We therefore re- 
spectfully suggest to societies for discussion and 
other public bodies the investigation of .the 
claims which this measure has upon their atten- 
tion and support. Those who have already ar- 
rived at conclusions unfavorable to Capital Pun- 
ishment, we would urge to renewed and more 
strenuous efforts for the speedy completien of 
the good work in which we are engaged, from 
the consideration that the time for it has evi- 
dently come. The public mind is rapidly ripen- 
ing for the change, and if it is not soon brought 
about, it will be the fault of our supineness and 
negligence. . 

Fellow-citizens, the present is the time for 
efficient action. Let us come together and con- 
sult on the course we should pursue. Hopes are 
entertained by many that the next Legislature 
of the Commonwealth will not adjourn without 
a favorable action on this momentous topic.— 
We trust that a full representation of our friends 
from other portions of the State will be present. 
All who purpose to assist in the deliberations 
of the convention are requested to annouuce 
their intention to John Ashton, Jr., Secretary 
of the Society, No. 30, Market street, at an early 
date. The meeting will be held on the day 
previous to that of the American Society for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment, at which it is 
expected that numerous prominent advocates 
of the measure from other States will be pre- 
sent. 
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PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 


Will speedily be abolished in England, Sir 
| James Graham having given an intimation to that 
effect on the 8th of May. A recent execution in 
| England caused complant to be made which drew 
| out the intimation above alluded to. The execution 
was that of T. H. Hocker, a school-master, for the 
' murder of aman named Delarue. The following 
particulars of the conduct of the man, on the 
morning of his execution, are very painful ; 

‘“‘ The miserable culprit ate a small breakfast of 
tea and toast, which was supplied to him shortly 
| before 7 o’clock; and after joining the Rev. Ordi- 
nary in his devotions, he appeared ready for the 
moment to arrive which should cut him off from 
the world. 




















Before 8 o’clock his strength began to fail him 
very perceptibly, and the Rev. Mr. Davis, who 
remained closeted with him, felt it necessary to 
advise that the prison surgeon should see him. A 
little water adminstered to the wretched man re- 
vived him at this period, and at about five min- 
utes to 8 o'clock the reporters for the press, and 
some few officials, accompanied the governor and 
sheriff into the condemned cell, at one corner of 
which near the fire place, Hocker stood erect. 

Calcraft then approached him with the pinioning 
ropes in his hand, upon which the prisoner shut 
his eyes as if he could not bear to look at them, 
and just as his hands were tied, it became evident 
that he was fainting. ‘Two of the turnkeys rush- 
ed behind him at the instant, and caught him in 
their arms, or he would have fallen flat on the 
floor. He was then put into an arm chair and 
earried in to the chapel yard. His neckcloth hav- 
ing been removed and cold water dashed upon 
his face, he partially came to himself in two or 
three minutes, but then looked more dead than 
alive, so completely were all his energies pros- 
trated by the mental agony which he suffered. 
His anguish appeared to arise from the dread of 
death, and as far as one could judge from appear- 
ances, this was the one feeling which possessed 
his mind. 

As he sat in the chair in the yard, a little wine 
was administered. The operation of pinioning was 
finished,and all being now in readiness, the chapel 
bell tolled dismally, and the mournful procession 
moved forward towards the apparatus of death— 
the culprit, who appeared scarcely able to sustain 
himself, being mean while supported by the turn- 
keys. On arriving at the foot ofthe scaffold he 
walked up the steps tolerably well, but the mo- 
ment he got in sight of the populace, his strength 
again failed him, and Thompson, one of the turn- 
keys, was obliged to hold himup by main force 
while the cap was drawn over his eyes and the 
rope was being adjusted by the executioner. 

The culprit appeared so convulsed that this 
was as much as one could do, and the moment 
the bolt was withdrawn and the prisoner had been 
launched off, the turnkey was so affected that he 
staggered down the steps of the platform and 
immediately fainted. 

While the noose was being adjusted, Hocker 
continued to pray audibly in short sentences, such 
as “ Oh, God receive my spirit!’ ‘“ Oh, Lord, 
have mercy upon me!” &e. 

The crowd assembled to witness the execution 
could not have numbered less than twelve thou- 
sand persons. 











Che fpangman. 


Boston, August 13, 1845, 
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HISTORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 
Nemssr I. 
ENGLAND. 


Histor y— First movement— Bloody codes of England and 
Virginia— English Philanthropists—First Society in 
the world— Progress of Reform. 

The day will come when the historian will seek 
out, with great interest, the various movements 
that have been made in different countries on the 
subject of Capital Punishment. It would bea very 
great point gained if we could throw ourselves back 
and ascertain who first dared to question the right of 
society to take the life of the criminal. We sin- 
cerely believe that Jesus himself in his inimitable 
sermon on the Mount struck first the heaviest blow 
at the doctrine of retaliation. But leaving his age 
and the Apostolic, we want to know who afterwards 
dared to follow in his steps. In our labors on this 
great subject, we have frequently had occasion to 
refer to England as the great store-house of facts in 
regard to crime. We believe that no couniry has 
had a bloodier code* or done more, within a few 
years, to effect the Abolition of the Punishment of 
Death. In preparing our published ‘ Essays’ for the 
Press we were made more sensible than ever of the 
Jabors of her philanthropists. They have thrown 
out in the most concise and accessible form, a vast 
number of facts, which we find now of immense 
advantage in our labors. For instance; we have, 


as a present, from Rozert Rantout, jr., a work in 
two volumes containing each four hundred pages. 


We feel somewhat anxious to present our readers 
with a few sketches of the History of the great Re- 
form in which we are now engaged. But we hardly 
know where to begin. There is now lying on our 
table a very valuable Report sent to us by Joun T. 
* The author of the articles from the London Morn- 
ing Herald says that at one time there were two hundred 
capital offences in the code of England, Judge Story 
says one hundred and sixty. The bloodiest code now 
on earth isin Virginia. She makes seventy-one crimes 
Capital when committed by slaves, while she has one 
capital offence for the whites.’ 


| 
| 
| 





| 














Barry from London. This document presents a 
very concise history of the origin and progress of 
ihe society there from its formation to the present 
time. 


I, Movements previous to the formation of the Society. 
The propositions for the mitigation of criminal law 
which received the sanction of the Legislature were 
few and insignificant. It is true, Sir Samuet Ro- 
MILLY with a fidelity and perseverance seldom sur- 
passed, had done much to awaken both Parliament 
and the country to a sense of their atrocity. He 
had the aid of an Association whose disbursements 
were handsomely provided for by numerous annual 
subscriptions, but he was not sufficiently aided by 
that great engine of enlightened opinion, the public 
press. After all his unwearied labor, he succeeded 
in carrying only some small measures where the 
punishment of death had fallen into disuse many 
years before. Sir Roperr Peet in his acts to con- 
solidate the criminal laws repealed a large number 
of capital enactments. These, however, had be- 
come obsolete because they could no longer be en- 
forced! His work was of great value. He reduced 
within narrow limits the multifarious enactments of 
centuries, which were scattered through the statute 
book. He did not, however, purify the code of Eng- 
land from barbarism and render it consistent with 
the principles of Christian civilization. 


II. Formation of the Society.—This took place in 
the year 1828. It was probably the first Society 
formed in the world for that object. At that period 
the scene was dark; all degrees of criminality were 
confounded in the one exterminating doom of re- 
morseless vengeance. In the year following the 
formation of the Society, ‘no fewer than twenty- 
four persons perished on the same scaffold, none cf 
whom had been guilty of bloodshed!’ Such has been 
the progress ef society that ‘twelve years have now 
elapsed without an execution, except for murder for 
any crime committed in London or Middlesex !— 
More on this point hereafter. 


III. Name of the Society.—‘ The Society for the 
Diffusion of Information on the Subject of Capital 
Punishments.’ [t would seem from this title that the 
main object was simply ‘the Diffusion of Informa- 
tion.’ This object has been kept in view, and at 
the same time, efforts have been made to the entire 
abofition of the death-penalty. 

The history of this Reform in criminal codes and 
English Legislation will be continued in our next. 
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Wyatt, the Murderer, and J. H. Green, the 
‘ Reformed Gambler.’ 


Last week we published a communication from 
‘J. M. A.,’a highly esteemed clergyman of Auburn, 
in which he stated that the stories related by John 
H. Green, the ‘Reformed Gambler,’ in relation to 
the confessions of Wyatt, the murderer, were false. 
We now find in the ‘Cayuga Patriot’ the following 
letter from the Chaplain of the Auburn State Prison. 
As we said last week, so we say now, we hope this 
matter will be satisfactorily explained. 

Strate Prison, Auburn, N. Y., July 25, 1845. 

Mr. Editor, Sir,—In justice to an unfortunate pris- 
oner now in chains, awaiting his trial at the next 
sitting of the court in thi$ place, I feel in duty bound 
to say to the public, that whatever Wyatt's char- 
acter and conduct may have been, or however many 
murders he may have committed, and may ulti- 
mately be revealed to the public through the proper 
channel, yet all Mr. Green has said about Wyatt’s 
having confessed to him, that he with three others 
were whipped a thousand lashes at Vicksburgh, 
which had been the cause of seven murders, and that 
Gordon was the seventh man, he (Wyatt) had killed, 
and that he (Wyatt) positively killed the man a, 
St. Louis, for which an innocent man was hung, and 
that he (Wyatt) said he killed Tneker in 1839 be- 
tween Natches and New Orleans, is untrue, to my 
positive knowledge. 

Mr. Green’s visits were all made in my presence, 
while Wyatt was confined in his cell, a room some 4 
by 7 feet in size, hence all that passed between them, 
could be distinctly heard and known by all of us. 

I have no disposition to injure Mr. Green, but. I 
should do violence to every principle of justice and 
humanity, were I to remain silent, and see a fellow 
being, tried for his life in the midst of that prejudice 
which has already condemned the criminal to a 
thousand deaths, by Mr. Green’s published declara- 
tions of Wyatt’s own confession of bloody deeds and 
horrid murders, when in reality the prisoner has 
made no such confessions to him to my certain 
knowledge. 

To avoid this unpleasant task, I addressed a pri- 
vate note to Mr. Green, calling for a satisfactory ex- 
planation, but in reply, he utterly refuses a single 
retraction, and the only alternative left me, is to let 
the prisoner suffer this gteat injustice, or disabuse the 
public mind from the wrong impressions made by 
fabrications of Mr. Green. 

I hope to be spared the disagreeable necessity of 


resorting to the newspapers of the day, to correct 
any further improprieties of Mr. Green on this 
subject, if1am not, I will give a specific catalogue 
of them in my next. 

All editors of newspapers, whether political or reli- 
gious are requested to give an insertion in their 
columns, as an act of justice to an injured man. 

And very much oblige 
Your obedient servant, 
O. E. MORRILL, Chaplain. 





An Address delivered before the American Peace So- 
ciety, at its annual meeting, May 26, 1845. By Wm. 
Jay. We have read this address with great pleasure. 
There is one thing in it which we think is well cal- 
culated to arrest the public attention, which is that 
the preparation for war is one of the greatest incen- 
tivesto war. Weare not aware that even the King of 
the French took this ground until we saw it in this 
excellent address. Another fact which ought to 
startle and arouse our whole nation is that America 
pays more for military preparations than any nation 
on earth! After having stated this, the Orator pre- 
sents it in figures before the reader. We quote his 
words: 


‘These terrific statements may possibly induce 
some who hear me to congratulate themselves that 
such abuses cannot exist ina country of freedom and 
intelligence like our own. Alas, for the honor of 
our republic, the payments of the Federal govern- 
ment for military preparations bear a greater propor- 
tion to the other expenses of government, than in 
any other country under heaven. This is a bold as- 
sertion, but it is Justified by facts. 

The average expenditures of the govern- 

ment for the six vears ending with 1840, 

exclusive of payments on account of 


debt, was - . - $26,474,892 
For military and naval purposes, average 
per year, - - - 21,328,903 


Being eighty per cent. of the whole amount! 

We have now seen that the cost of military prepa- 
rations, isto the whole expenditure of government, 
exclusive of payments on account of debt, 

In Austria, as 33 per cent., 

In France, as 38 per cent., 

In Prussia, as 44 per cent., 

In Great Britain, as 74 per cent., 
In the United States, 80 per cent. ! 

And let it be remembered, that to the payments 
of the Federal government is to be added the cost, by 
the States, of arming and drilling a militia of a mil- 
lion anda halfof men. Surely it is time for Chris- 
tians and patriots, both in Europe and America, to 
inquire how far a system of military preparations, 
which imposes such onerous burthens on human in- 
dustry, and exacts such cruel sacrifices of human 
happiness, comfort and virtue, is really essential to 
the publie welfare.’ 

We hope this able address will be widely circula- 
ted. Judge Jay has taken very broad ground.— 
If there is any event that our heart yearns for more 
than any other it is for that blessed period so Jumin- 
ously predicted by the prophets, when ‘the nations 


shall learn war no more.’ 
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Honesty and Benevolence of the ‘ Razor 
Strop Man.’ 


Friend Smith, the celebrated ‘Razor Strop Man,’ 
attended the meeting of the Anti-Capital Punishment 
Society, which was held in this city on Monday 
evening of last week. He spoke very fervently and 
eloquently in favor of saving the life of De Wolf, 
and at the close of his speech he said he had found 
a wallet, containing a sum of money, which the 
owner might have. The next day he advertised it 
in the penny papers. A lady called for it, and proved 
that it was her property. She offered Mr. Smith 
ten dollars as a reward for finding it. He refused to 
accept it. She insisted on his receiving it. He at 
last informed her that he knew a poor sick man who 
was in want, and she might give it to him if she 
pleased, or he would carry it to him for her. She 
consented. The money was immediately placed in 
the hands of the poor sufferer. This was noble con- 
duct. Here we see a most happy union of honesty 
and benevolence. 

Immediately after he received intelligence of the 
great fire in the city of New York, he forwarded 
twenty-five dollars to aid the sufferers, and added 
that he had ‘a few more left,’ as will be seen by the 
following characteristic letter : 

‘Boston, July 24, 1845. 

‘GENTLEMEN—I herewith send you, through Mr. 
John W.Oliver, twenty-five dollars, being my mite for 
the relief of the sufferers by the late disastrous and 
extensive conflagration which swept over a portion 
of yourcity. I have, in days gone by spent more 
in three months for liquor, which consumed my 
peace, my health and my respectability ; and I should 
indeed be ungrateful now, that by Temperance and | 
Perseverance, | have regained my health, and suc- 
ceeded in accumalating a sufficiency to render me 
and my family comfortable, did I turn a deaf ear to 





my suffering fellow men. 

You will, therefore, accept of the amount specified, 
with the assurance that, so long as I have my health 
and strength, there will be ‘a few more left of the 
same sort’ for similar emergencies. To those who 
have suffered by the late calamity, I would say, be of 
good cheer, avoid the intoxicating bowl, and wind 
vere, and prosperity will again surround you—which 
is the sincere prayer of HENRY SMITH, 

The Razor Strop Man.’ 





‘ 





ANOTHER MEETING IN BOSTON FOR THE ABO}. 
TION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Speeches by Charles Spear and J. M. Spear, of Boston 
Rev. Mr. Wellington of Barre—Dr. Walter Chan. 
ning—Mr. Young, of Worcester—Mr. Mellen anj 
Robert Rantout, Jr—Appointment of a Committee to 
wait on the Executive in behalf of De Wolf. 


Meeting in Ritchie Hall, Monday Evening, Aug. 
4, 1845. Robert F. Waleut was chosen Chairmap. 
Edmund Burke, Secretary. The Chairman stated the 
objects of the meeting to be the case of Orrin De Wo); 
now under sentence of death, at Worcester, and the 
general subject of abolition of Capital Punishment, 

Rev. Charles Spear, stated that Orrin De Wo); 
was only nineteen years of age, not of strong ming. 
and evidently the tool of a more crafty person. H, 
said that he had no doubts that if another legal murde; 
was committed by hanging this boy, other murde; 
would follow. In support of this position Mr. S. cite; 
many facts. 

John M. Spear next addresged the assem. 
blage. He spoke highly of the power of kindness jp 
affecting the hearts of criminals as exemplified in the 
conduct of F. W. Robinson, the Warden of Charles. 
town State Prison to the unfortunate convicts com. 
mitted to his charge, and asked whether it were ber. 
ter to consign De Wolf to the Sheriff of Worceste; 
County to be hurried into eternity, or commit him 1 
the kind care of the Warden of the Prison to be re. 
claimed by his kind and brotherly conduct. 

Rev. Wm. Wellington, of Barre, thought no map 
could have much of the spirit of Christ, who by hi: 
silence consented to the taking of life for any crime. 
One of the Jury who returned a verdict of guilty 
against Barrett, came to Mr. W. after one of hi 
lectures, and gave him a written certificate that the 
Jury were unanimously of opinion that Barrey 
should be recommended to mercy—and regretted tha: 
they had by an oversight not rendered such recom. 
mendation with their verdict. Barrett was hung fo; 
a crime committed while brutalized by streng drink.— 
He was not a responsible agent when the deed was 
committed. What was the eflect produced by the 
execution of Barrett? to deter from the commission 
of murder? No! the gallows was scarcely taken 
down, ere Orrin De Wolf imbrued his hands in 
blood. 

Dr. Walter Channing followed in a most admirab: 
address in which he took a rapid survey of the pun. 
ishment of death, considered in a moral and politica! 


aspect. 

Mir. Young, of Worcester, stated that De Wolt 
came to Worcester poor; he was looked upon as a 
mere know nothing. He wasa stable boy—he at. 
terwards became the tenant of a cellar—he forme: 
the habit of indulging in strong drink, and under the 
influence of drink and the bad woman who was th 
wife of the man murdered, committed the offenc: 
for which he is sentenced to die. 

Mr. Mellen, of Boston, said before the time of the 
present Warden, arms of offence were hung upon the 
office walls and were considered necessary to protec! 
the Warden against the prisoners. Now under Mr. 
Robinson, kindness and sympathy controlled th: 
convicts, and arms of offence and defence were ban- 
ished from his office. [This isa mistake.] 

A committee was appointed consisting of the fol: 
lowing gentlemen, Robert Rantoul, Jr..—Dr. Walter 
Channing—-Wendell Phillips—Ellis G. Loring— 
Charles Spear and J. A. Andrews, to wait upon bis 
Excellency the Governor, and endeavor to procure a 
commutation of the sentence of Orrin De Wolf. 

Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., said that the mention 
of the name of Robespierre by Dr. Channing, in the 
course of his remarks, brought to his mind the fact 
that Robespierre in the Chamber of Deputies moved 
for the abolition of the death-penalty for political 
crimes, and it was met by the sneer, that Robespierre 
and his friends acted from fear for their own per- 
sonal safety. Robespierre replied ‘the axe hung 
nearly over their heads and no mortal man could 
tell upon whom it would fall.’ The motion was _ne- 
gatived, and they who met the proposition of aboli- 
tion of the death-penalty with a sneer, and defeated 
its passage, almost to a man perished under the axe. 
Mr. Rantoul said in murder cases, the committor ol 
the crime was either of a low grade of intellect; if of 
much capacity of ungovernable passions—or influ- 
enced by intoxicating drinks; and here sata whole 
community permitting the use of alcohol to go on 
unchecked, and when it had completed its legitimate 
work, people wondered—and hung the victim. The 
old conservators of the gallows will argue that men 
are growing up to be hung,—and you must have the 
gallows to protect your property and life; now strike 
out the gallows and they cannot argue so any longer, 
and not having the gallows tv lean against, they will 
go with you for the school. In 1835, ’36, ’37, ’38, he 
had to meet the argument in the General Court that 
the repeal of the death-penalty for highway robbery, 
would bring all the highway robbers in Christendom 
into Massachusetts. The death-penalty was repealed 
aad the robbers did not come. Mr. Rantoul adverted 
to other crimes which had decreased after the death- 
penalty had been abolished, and the second degree ol 
punishment had been inflicted instead. The remarks 
of Mr. Rantoul were perfectly conclusive as to the 
propriety of abolishing Capital Punishment, and 
showed beyond cavil that such abrogation would be 
conducive to the greater security of life and property: 

The meeting was further addressed by Messis. 
Wellington, Smith, and Wm. Lloyd Garrison—and 
on motion of Rev. Charles Spear, the Society ad- 
journed to meet on Tuesday next 12th inst. 

ROBERT F. WALCUT, Chairman, 
Epmunp Burke, Secretary. 


PDALDDALP LP OOOrrwrwno" 


Harvarp CoLLeGce AND THE SHIP Onto,—Mr. [Sum- 
ner, in his late oration in Boston, among other state- 
ments said :—There has been paid for Harvard Col- 
lege during its existence, the sum of $703,000; while 
the U. S. Ohio, as she now is, has cost $834,000. 

The College is maintained at an annual expense of 
$24,000—and the Ohio at $22,000, and he asks, which 
of the two caskets would a civilized, and especially 
a Christian people, prefer. 
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HANGMAN. 








THE BRANDED HAND. 


We have already spoken in a former number of 
Capt. Jonathan Walker who has recently arrived in 
this city from Pensacola, who was there imprisoned 
eleven months, punished by sitting in the pillory 
and being branded in the right hand with the letters 
s, S. and compelled to pay a fine and costs to the 
amount of $700, for taking on board his boat seven 
slaves al their request. That the reader may judge 
of the appearance of the hand of Capt. Walker, we 
present the following engraving : 





That hand will exert a mighty influence in this 
country and throughout the civilized world. Whittier 
jas spoken to Walker. Hear him: 


Lift up that manly right hand, bold ploughman of the 
wave ! 

Its branded palm shall prophecy ‘SaLvaT1Ion TO THE 
Siave !’ 

Hold up its fire-wrought language, that whoso reads 
may feel 

His heart swell strong within him, his sinews change 
to steel. 


Hold it up before our sunshine, up against our northern 
air— 

Ho! men of Massachusetts, for the love of God look 
there ! 

Take it henceforth for your standard—like the Bruce’s 
heart of yore, 

In the dark strife closing round ye, let that hand be 


seen before ! 


And the tyrants of the slave land shall tremble at that 
sign, ; 

When it points its finger southward along the Puritan 
line : 

Woe to the state’s gorged leeches, and the church’s 
locust band, 

When they look from slavery’s ramparts on the coming 
of that hand! 


Peter W. Parke and Joseph Carter. 


Efforts have been made in New Jersey where 
these men are to be hung on the 22d inst., fora new 
trial; but they have been unavailing. Parke denies 
his guilt most solemnly in the Trenton N. J. *Ga- 
vette.’ He asserts that he never was on the farm or 
inthe house of the deseased between sundown and 
sunrise until the next week after the murder—that 
be never knew of the murder until after it was com- 
mitted, and—that on the night when it was perpetra- 
ted he was in his shop until nine o’clock, and after 
that in his house until daylight next morning, set- 
ting up with a sick child until midnight. The Ga- 
zetle announces a forthcoming letter from Carter 
also, who was supposed to be associated with him in 
the murder of the Castner family. Petitions are 
now in circulation for the pardon of both of them. 


AADAAADRAMAAMrann 


SENDING BOOKS BY MAIL, 


We sometimes are written to for our books, the 
‘Titles of Jesus’ and ‘ Essays on Capital Punish- 
ment.’ Under the old Post Office arrangement we 
could not well send books. But we learn that such 
is the operation of the new law that we can send 
either of our books if the purchaser will consent to 
lave them put in paper covers, for the law does not 
recognize works in this form of binding as bound 
books. 

The postage on the woik on Capital Punishment 
is 10 cents. The price of the book itself would be 
fifty cents. So that it can be sent any where in the 
United States at as low a rate as if bought in Boston 
bound in cloth, which is 62 cents. 

We had lately an order from Indiana for three 
copies, the person sending two dollars, and we sent 
four copies. The postage on the ‘Titles of Jesus’ 
Would be about fourteen cents. The price of the 
work bound in cloth is $1, but by mail in paper 
covers, it would be sent for seventy-five cents. [See 
advertisements of these works in another part of the 
Paper. ] 

Several agents wanted to sell the above works. 


a ne APF WF FVPAMA 


[A meeting in Rochester, N. Y., for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment.—We learn from the ‘ Roches- 
‘er Daily Democrat’ that a meeting has recently been 
held in the Unitarian Chapel in that city to advance 
‘ur wise and humane Reform. Eloquent ad- 
iresses were delivered by Revs. F. W. Hotxanp, of 
Rochester, and Joun Prerronr, of Boston. We 
Should be glad to lay them before our readers, but 
We have not reom at present. 








ITEMS. 


From the American Eagle. 
SONG OF THE RAIL-CAR. 


Look out! take care ! for the bell beware, 
I’m coming, I’m coming, says the old rail-car ; 
With the swiftness of thought, and speed of the wind, 
O’er the track do I fly with my booming engine. 
Hold up! here we stop! do you ride? step inside ; 
Clear the track ! let her crack ! now she puffs! we 
are off! 
Now fork up your tickets, or down with your fare, 
No time to wait, says the old rail-car. 


I hail the morn, at its earliest dawn, 

I snuff it, then puff it, for quick am I gone, 

Away through the country like lightning I haste— 

In a career so like mine not a moment runs waste ; 
Through woods—over roads ! cross rivers and vales! 
Through cut,—through tunnel,—a grim fiery trail ! 
To scatter the news, bring trade from afar, 

I have not an equal says the old rail-car. 


My way I go, through rain or through snow 
I fear not,—I care not for weather you know ; 
If its fair it is well—if its not its the same, 
For there’s nothing that can stop my swift flying train; | 
But mark! tis dark ! a fierce wintry storm: 
The roads are blocked ! and the daylight has gone, 
Still fearless and proud, without moonbeam or star, 
I keep on my way says the old rail-car. 





Express or Mail, by Adams or Hale, 

I carry nor tarry—for I never say fail,— 

To the north, to the south, to the east and the west, 

Though strange it may seem, I never need rest, 
Stop here—water there—yet stopping no where, 
For time never waits, nor still the rail-car,— 
At morn I am eastward, at night I am where ? 
For hard ’tis to trace me says the old rail-car. 


A Spienpip Locomotive.—We were invited yes- 
terday to ‘take a look at the finest locomotive engine 
we ever did see.’ It was an engine that had just 
arrived from the manufactory of Hinckley & Drury, 
Boston, and was on its way to Greenport, to take 
its place on the Long Island road. Itis certainly a 
splendid machine, and, as we learn from Mr. Drury 
himself, it is the largest one ever built in this coun- 
try for passenger trains. Its weight, in running trim, 
is seventeen tons. Cost of the engine $7,500, Mr. 
Drury calculates that, with an ordinary train, it will 
easily run 40 miles an hour; and if * put upon its 
metal,’ 60 miles. It is named *‘ Tue Boston.’—Nor- 
wich Courier. 


(Bap news ror SHormakers.—A Paris paper 
states that an operative of that city has invented a 
machine to make shoes, by means of which any per- 
son possessing sufficient strength to turn a wheel, can 
in the course of a day, finish fifty pairs of excellent 
shoes of every size. 


(7 Mr. Bronson, the lecturer on elocution, was 
knocked down at Nashville, July 12, and robbed of 
$25,000 ! He was not much hurt. 


(OPA Severe Sentrence.—A man named Campbell 
has been sent to the Missouri Penitentiary for 99 
years, for murdering Francis M. Wisdom. He was 
convicted of murder, committed when he was drunk. 
On his way to the prison he contrived to escape from 
the sheriff three times, but wasat last put in the Peni- 
tentiary. 


(-FAbout 1000 ladies in Portsmouth, N H, have pe- 
titioned the 51 rumsellers there toabandon the traffic. 


( Opertin ComMENcCEMENT.—The Commence- 
ment Exercises at ihe Oberlin Collegiate Institute 
takes place on the 27th of August. Elihu Burritt, the 
learned Blacksmith, has accepted an invitation from 
the Union and Dialectic Literary Societies to address 
them on the anniversary commencement.—Cleveland 
Herald. 


(Hon. Ansott Lawrence has presented Boston 
the sum of two thousand dollars, the interest of which 
is to be expended in prizes, to be awarded to de- 
serving scholars of the Public Latin School of that 
city. The act is worthy of the head and heart of the 
donor. 


{¥ Parponev.—Gov. Shunk has granted a free 
pardon to Mr. J. Heron Foster, former editor of the 
Pittsburgh Age, who was convicted for a libel on 
Judge Grier, in that city, last fall. Mr. F. was fined 
one hundred dollars by the Court of Quarter Sessions 
this spring, for calling the Judge a donkey or some 
such harmless animal, . 


{At Bradley, Me., Richard Varney has been com- 
mitted to jail for beating to death P. B. Otis. 


(The Pittsburgh Fire Fund amounts to $175,154. 


(William Wyman, formerly President of the 
Phenix Bank, at Charlestown, has been again ar- 
raigned before the Court at Concord, under a new in- 
dictment of the Grand Jury, and has given bonds in 
the sum of $50,000 for his appearance for trial at 
Lowell in October. 


(Our last war, though cheap compared with 
most wars, cost us nearly $50,000,000 a year. Our 
revolutionary war cost England more than $6,00,- 
000,000, and her wars with Napoleon alone, more 
than $5,000,000,000. 


(Cy* Liperty or Deatu.’—A desperate fellow is 
John Quinn. He was on his way to the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary, for five years, for burglary, in charge of 
Sheriff Bebee, of Cleveland. At Jones’ tavern, Cen- 
treburgh, Sheriff B. stopped over night, and on rousing 
the prisoners in the morning, he found that Quinn 
had tied a handkerchief round his arm near the 
shonlder, and nearly half severed the arm in two be- 
low the bandage. When discovered, he had lost 
three or four quarts of blood, and was apparently 
nearly dead. A physician was called, the wound 
dressed, and Quinn so far recovered that he was con- 
veyed to prison. 


((* The examination of White, the supposed 
murderer of Whitney, of Cabotville, was com- 
menced at Hartford, on Thursday last. 


REASONS FOR TAKING THE HANGMAN, 


I. It is one of the cheapest Periodicals of the day, | 
as it contains all reading matter; advertisements be- | 
ing excluded, except those that relate to our own | 
works. | 

Il. lt is the only weekly periodical known in the) 
world as being devoted to the Abolition of the Gal-| 
lows. 

IIf. It is now permanently established and regu- | 
larly published. | 

IV. It surveys the field of American as well - 
English Periodical Literature and selects from all. 

V. Itis printed on fine paper and with fair type. | 

VI. It should be supported in room of the trash | 
of the day. 

VIL. It is a free paper. 

VIII. Its design is to prevent crime as well as to 
show the Proper Mode of Punishment. 

IX. It presents correct views of Prison Discipline. 

X. Because some of the best writers have promised 
to enrich its columns, 

There reader can you find as many reasons for ta- 
king any other paper. We might have added, be- 
cause the periodical is devoted to one of the greatest 
Reforms that has ever engaged the attention of man. 
We see not how any one can refuse taking our pa- 
per. Ifan individual is in favor of the gallows, he | 
certainly should subscribe immediately, for the paper 
is designed to convince that very class. If one is 
opposed to the gallows, he should certainly take the 
paper tohelp the cause along. If an individual is 
rich, he should take the paper because one design is 
to render property more secure by the abolition of 
the gallows. If an individual is poor, he can have 
no excuse, for we take subscriptions even for three 
months: and the poor man shvould remember that 
it is from his class that the gallows has taken nearly 
all its victims. The scholar should take the paper 
that his mind may be refreshed with facts that he 
cannot obtain so easily from any other source. The 
unlearned should take it because it contains a great 
variety of matter upon a deeply interesting subject. 

We might add many other considerations, but these 
must suffice for the present. Cc. Ss. 
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Petitions received at the office of the Hang- 
man in behalf of Orrin De Wolf. 


From Walpole, James B. Rogers, and 123 others. 
“ Hubbardston, Ebenezer C. Warren, and 73 “ 
" Newton, H. G. Chapman, and 33 others. 
“ Milford, D. S. Godfrey, and 62 as 
és Northborough, Joshua Johnson, and 93 * 
Nantucket, G. W. Wright, ane 237 others. 
With the exception of Mendon, Nantucket has 
sent the largest Petition yet received. 
The Governor and Council meet August 26. 
petitions must be sent to this office before that day. 


All 


LOD DOW  POWP IOI 


(Tue Haneman in Satem.—Many of our sub- 
scribers in Salem complain that they do not get the 
Hangman, and the Post Master says they are not 
taken from the office. We do not understand this 
matter. Will friend Fry inquire into it? We sent 
his paper until the P. M. said it was not taken. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


MASSACHUSETTS! Oxrin De Worr, 
for the murder of William Stiles, at Worces- 
ter, Jan. Ldth. ‘Time of execution not ap-| 
pointed. 

NEW YORK! Bane, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 

Henry G. Green, for the murder of his 
wife at Troy. Now confined in the County 
Jail. To be executed on Wednesday, the 
10th of September, 1845. 

VERMONT! Eveene Currrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. ‘The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the | 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi- 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 

NEW JERSEY! Josers Carrer and Pr-| 
Ter W. Parke, for the murder of the Cast-| 
ner family. ‘Time of execution Friday, Au- | 
gust 22d, 1845. | 

| 








PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung, 
on Friday, March 25th, 1845. Escaped 


LOUISIANA ! Pautine, the slave. Time’ 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 


from Prison. 
| 
| 
| 





SaMvueEL Kennepy, for the murder of veal 


min W. Wait in New Orleans. ‘Time of ex- 


ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Ww. McCavutey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and_ infant 
daughter. Was to be executed on the 30th 
of May; but in consequence of some in- 
formality in sentencing him, the execution 
was postponed and the case is to be taken 
to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


i Executions are now private in the 


following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- @ 


mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. 
SRR 
NOTICES OF MRETINGS, LECTURES, &€. 


(> Messrs. JonNATHAN WaLker and Lorine Moopy 
will lecture on Anti-Slavery, on 


Sunday, August 17, at Saugus. 

Monday, « 18, “ South Danvers. 
Tuesday ‘19, “ Danvers New Mills. 
Wednesday, “ 20, “ Salem. 

Friday, ‘* 22, “ Marblehead. 
Saturday, “© 23, “ Beverly. 


tec. L. Remonp will lecture next Sunpay, 17th 
inst., in the Town House in Abington, at 2 and5 o’cl’k. 
The last lecture will be delivered before the Abington 
Anti-Slavery Society. The Anti-Slavery pledges 
will then be circulated for signatures. 

we, PAPAS we wi Ne ‘ 7 ININEY 

(PF Acents.—T. J. Bisper, is now in Plymouth 
County, travelling as our agent. He will visit 
Marshiield, Plympton, North Bridgwater, and other 
towns. Friends will aid him. 

(cy Sumner A.Wuirney, is now travelling in Wor- 
cester County, as agent for the Hangman. Will our 
friends aid him in circulating the paper ? 


~Yw Ven PAwryryreyers—~—~“—ve—"r_ wv 


Receiprs ror Casn to Aveust 11.—M. Bramhall 
$1; D. S. Weston, 1; Geo. Ashly, 1; J. Paradise, 
1; M. Bradshaw, 25 cts; J. W. Howard, 25 cts; W. 
Eddy, 50 cts; T. F. Graham, 1; Dr. H. Robinson, 
1; Rev. J. M. Austin, 1; J. Keys, 1; W. Graham, 
1; B. Marshall, 1; A. Stedman, 25 ets; 8S. S. Curtis, 
50 cts C. Nowell, 25 ets. 








MARRIED: 


In this city, on Thursday last, by Rev Mr Hague, 
Mr James Farnham, to Miss Abby F. Taylor, both of 
Boston. 

By Rev Mr Neale, Mr Lewis Cutting, of Worcester, 
to Mrs Mary Conant, of Boston. 

At New York, 4th inst, Mr John W. Staples, of Wil- 
mington, Del., brother-in-law of John Ross, Esq. Chief 
of the Cherokee Nation, to Miss Grace Levy. 





DIED: 


At Roxbury, Aug. 8th, Elizabeth G., wife of John 
Hunt, 36. 

At Lynn, August 5th, Mrs Naney G., wife of Mr 
Thomas Herbert, and daughter of Mr Aaron Coller, 
late of Boston. 

At sea, Feb. 4th, Capt——. Collins, of whaleship 
Midas, of New Bedford. 

At sea, Feb. 28th, on board whaling barque Drymo, 
of New Bedford, Elias Russell, of Hartford, Ct,. stew- 
ard, 29. 

Lost overboard from ship Roger Sherman, on the 
passage from Liverpool to New York, James Adams, 
seaman. 











Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cuartes Spear. 

Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 621-2 cts. 
‘[‘HIS work is intended to present a concise and 
4 practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar- 
ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter em- 
bodying O’;CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union ; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 

This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

_‘Ifany man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vineed that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judge 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of ¢ very gov 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ.,.— Hunt’s Me rchant’s Magazine, } ai A 

Published and sold by the author, and »y his agents, 
Sela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briges. 403 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold, 
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From the Aristidean. 
THE NECESSITY OF STRANGLING. 


Let the hempen rope go dangle, 
And the body let it mangle, 
That the preacher r and the hangm: in may be gratified ; 
Let the gallows be erected, 
And its merriment protected, 
That both justice and the curious may be satisfied. 


Let us have the silent teacher, 
In the gallows, while the preacher 
With the hangm: an, gives a lessen to iniquity ; 
If we ve nothi ig else to aid us 
Surely here we have arrayed us, 
Quite a portion of the glories of antiquity. 


Thev’re a set of fools and noodles, 
Dre aming, scheming YANKEE DOODLES, 
Who are leaguing now to ‘cheat us of variety ; 
But in vain each hope and auspice, 
For the uprights and the cross-piece 
Of the gallows are the frame-work of society. 


For the gallows let us rally, 
Over hill and over valley, 
Innovation on the business prohibiting, 
For the funny exhibition 
Of the criminal’s condition, 
Makes our neighbors all the better for exhibiting. 


As ourself to love our neighbor. 
Is the motive of our labor— 
So the gallows is the pith of CHRISTIANITY ; 
For, to rid one of the bubbles 
And the crosses and the troubles 
Of existence, is the essence of niet 
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REMARKABLE CANE OF > WILLIAM STEWART. 


His father wills himhis property—They arrive in Bal- 
timore on their way to the West—The father is mur- 
dered—The son suspected—Arrested—Circumstantial 
testimony—Conscientious scruples of the jury—Con- 
victed the second degree—Enters the 
Penitentiary in 1838—Joins the Episcopal church in 
1843— Declares his innocence—Dies July 19, 1845. 


of murder in 


‘There died in the Maryland Penitentiary,’ 
says the Baltimore correspondent of the Boston 


‘ Atlas,’ on Saturday the 19th inst., ‘a man by 
the name of William Stewart. He was con- 
victed, some seven years ago, of the murder of 


his father. His was an extraordinary case. ‘The 
evidence, on which he was convicted, was cCir- 
cumstantial, but was regarded at the time, as 
of a most conclusive character. The father pos- 
sessed some property, and he made a will, giving 
the property to his son. They were both in the 
city at the time, on their way to the West, where 
they intended to settle; and one morning the 
father was found ina common, to the East of 
the city, horribly murdered. ~ He had been shot, 

and his skull broken and cut with a sh: arp heavy 
instrument. The son immediately returned to 
Dorchester, (Md.) where he had resided, and 
where the small property, owned by his father 

was situated, 

They had stopped at the house of a brother 
of the father in this city, who gave himself as 
was natural, much trouble to detect the murder- 
er. In the course of the inquiries, suspicion be- 
gan to rest on the son; and he was arrested, on 
his return to the city, in the steamboat. 

On the trial it was proved that the will, ma- 
king him sole heir of the father, was in his pos- | 
session; that he had purchased a hatchet, saying 
that he intended to take it with him to the West 
—that instead of doing so, he had taken the 
hatchet to an auction store to be sold, the 
morning after the murder—that the hatchet had 
blood stains on it, and that he denied having | 
purchased it, or taken it to the auction store, 
although the fact was proved on him. It was 
also proved that the pantaloons he wore on the 
day of the murder, were stained with blood— 
and the watch of the father was found in the 
street, over which he had passed, in a hack, | 
from the steamboat to the justice’s office to be 
examined, having been, as it was argued, drop- 
ped by the son from the hack. There were 

found in Stewart’s trunk a pair of pistols, of very 
“wie bore; one of them was discharged, and the 
ball in the other was extracted and found to be 
exactly of the weight of the one which had been 
taken from the father. It was also proved that 
Stewart and his father had been seen late in the 
afternoon, before the night of the murder, in the 
neighborhood where the murder was committed 
—that cries of ‘ murder,’ were heard about nine 
o'clock; and the uncle swore that Stewart did 
not return to his house till sometime after eleven 
of that night, and that he hastily Jeft for Dor- 


chester county, the next morning. No satisfac- 
tory explanation of any one of these facts was at- 
tempted, and in some, the effort to explain in- 
volved Stewart in falsehood. I state the evi- 
dence against him much less conclusively than it 
appeared at the trial; and I wel] remember that 
the whole town was astounds d when the jury | 
br yught in a vé rdict of murder the second 
degree None of them doubted of liis guiit, but 
some believed they were not justified by their 


bringipg in a verdict which invol- 


criminal. The Court ex- 


conscience in 


ved the of the 


life 
sii’ 





THE 


| pressed its surprise at the verdict, and the coun- 
sel of the prisoner, glad to get him off with life, 
made no objections to the verdict. The verdict 
was recorded, and sentence, to the full term al- 
lowed by law, imposed on him—eighteen years 
confinement in the Penitentiary. 


November, 1838, and has consequently been 
there some four months less than seven years.— 
About two years ago he began to decline, and 
continued gradually to waste away till he died 
on Saturday last. He never confessed his guilt 
at any time, nor indeed, made much protestation 
of his innocence. His disposition was taciturn, 
te he shunned conversation on the subject.— 
Every body believed him guilty, and he felt that 
ithe *y so regarded him. After he was confined to 
bed, recently, he sought the religious instruction 
lot the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, of the Episcopal Church, 
‘and under his ministrations was admitted into 
‘church. Some eight or ten days before he died 
‘he was admitted to receive communion, and 
ithen said, that before the solemn service was 
performed, and he admitted to partake of the rite, 
he had to say, and wished it to be taken as his 
dying words, that he ‘ was innocent of the charge 
against hin—had no hand in the murder of bis 
father—and was altogether ignorant of every 
thing relating to it!’ 

This profession of innocence he has since re- 
peatedly made, and but a few moments before 
he died, repeated it, with the feeble voice that 
was left him. 

Here there is a most remarkable case. A 
young man only twenty-two years old—but just 
/married—accused of the horrid crime of parri- 
| cide. The charge is so shocking, so unnatural, 
jthat every body disbelieved it, until the evi- 
‘dence proved its truth, as all thought, beyond 

the possibility even of a doubt. The son, 
convicted, is sent tothe Penitentiary—there lives 
for nearly seven years, and then dies, protesting 
with his parting breath that he is innocent ! The 
ichain of evidence seemed complete—to the hu- 
{man mind it was conclusive of his guilt—human 
|testimony scarcely ever made a clearer case—no 
probable theory ever admitted of his innocence 
/—and yet he says, in the last words he spoke, 
'that he was innocent! The son so accused, so 
believed to be guilty of the murder of his father 
|—who so protested his innocence in the moment 
}of his death—and when he was beyond the reach 
|of mortal aid or mortal suffering—has gone to his 
\long account. Itis hard to doubt the result of 
facts, which lead but to one conclusion—but, as 
ithe grave has closed over both the father.and 
ithe son, and as the innocence of the latter is a 








so 


| possibility and has been protested under solemn 


| Circumstances, I - ‘fer to believe that he was 
}innocent, and that the murderer of his father has 
escaped the punishment of man. 


THE QUAKER'’S DAUGHTER, 
A STORY OF OLD SALEM. 


The annals of the year 1658 will ever present 
. ae on the historic page of New England, and 

he lifted veil discloses a fury of re ligious intol- 
'erance, and a violence of persecution, which 
darkly stains the character of those who, in other 
respects, merit our highest encomiums. 

It was during the height of the popular fury 
in New E ngland against the Quakers, that the 
‘occurrences Ww hich I'am about to relate took 





place. Before a small, unpainted house in Sa- 
lem, on a beautiful summer evening, sat an old 
man and a fair girl, his daughter. Their faces 


[but i ily con cealed the anxiety of their hearts, 
and a listener might easily have seen that their 
lfearful forebodin: gs were not unfounded. 
‘Verily,’ said the old man, after a pause in the 
conv ersation, during which he had appeared to 
ibe engaged in inward prayer, ‘ Verily, the hand 
of persecution is heavy upon us. Surely it was 
the fear of the tender mercies of the wicked in 
this place, that caused my own wife, Rebecca, to 
go down to the grave, ere yet the grasshopper 
'had become a burden as it has to me. And now, 
poor William, what will become of him? Twice 
has he snffered the cruel sentence of an un- 
righteous law for visiting you, my daughter. | 
pray God that he may not have the temerity to 
return,’ 
‘Amen,’ with blanched cheeks and tearful 
eves, ejaculated the maiden. Her anxious _atti- 
tude, her clasped hands—all told a tale of deep 
affection. TTo William Horsley had her youthful 
faith been plighted, while yet she was in her 
native England, and the extent of his affection 
may be imagined, when it is remembered that 
twice, as the reader has already been informed, 
had he been publicly w hipped for ve nturing 
within the precincts of that town from which he 
| had been banished. The penalty for the third 
| offence was de ‘ath, and yet in spite of the dan- 
iger, had he dared week after week to visit her 
whom he loved; and her affectionate remon- 
strances only served to heighten his passion for 
one who, in her love for another, thought not of 
herself. 


} 


| Long and anxiously did father and daughter 
converse about their future prospects. They 


He entered the Penitentiary on the 13th of 





HANGMAN, 


| could not suppose that, known as they were to 


be Quakers, they should long remain unmolested ; 

but there was in the breast of each a carefully 
nourished hope that their perfectly harmless and 
quiet life might, at least, avert for atime the 
storm which they felt to be gathering. 

But these hopes were vain. As the two arose 
to retreat to their dwelling from the night air and 
dew, their attention was arrested by loud voices 
and the tread of heavy feet. 
rough, 
their humble house, and freely entering and seat- 
ing themselves within, began to pass the usual 
rough jests which the presence of uprotected 
beauty will always excite 
brutal and unfeeling. 

The visit filled the beautiful Quakeress with 
undisguised alarm; she wholly unprotected, for 
her father appeared stupified by the before un- 


heard of liberties with his property, and said not | 


a word; but by the occasional flash of his eye 
at some new outrage, it was easy to see that in 
his younger days, a much smaller injury would 
have called forth something besides angry looks. 

The object of their coming was soon made 
manifest. ‘ The town can’t allow you, old feller, 
said the leader of the gang, ‘to cumber this 
ground any longer. So, stir your stumps and be 


off. If you’re here at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning, by the whiskers of the Virgin, you 


sha’n’t have a roof to cover you.’ 
‘T obey,’ said the old man, meekly. 
‘ But as for this little sparrow, 
ruffian, ‘if she can fancy me, she 
and live with me. What say you, my dear!’ 
The girl replied by an indignant gesture. 

Ah! I know how the wind lies. I've seen 
that Horsely around here before now; but hark- 
ye, you know his fate as well as 1 do, if he ven- 
tures into these parts again. So, warn him, for 
I’m on the look out.’ 


The distress and alarm depicted on the girl’s | 
countenance was so evident, that the fellow stop- | 


ped, and after reiterating his injunctions to the 
old man, the band took a welcome leave. 
‘The Lord’s will be done,’ said the Quaker 


after a short pause, ‘let us obey those who have | 


the power.’ 

A short time was consumed in making prepa- 
rations for their departure, but ere their arrange- 
ments could be completed, the old man was 
stricken down with a burning fever. 
sual excitement had been too much for him, and 
hastened a disease, the symptoms of which he 
had felt for two or three days. 

For some minutes after the truth broke upon 
the mind of the daughter, she remained stupified, 
not knowing whither to turn. 
friends (and they 
the place. Her lover she knew would fly to her 
assistance, if he could but be made acquainted 
with her situation, but his presence would only 
increase her anxiety ; and in any case, she knew 
not where to seek him. 

But her strong mind soon discovered the 
course in her almost hopeless situation. 
house, she was aware, would be sacked in 
morning, and if she was discovered, nothing could 
save her from public disgrace. Food and medi- 
cine, too, must be obtained for her father, and 
her only way to get it was to leave him, re- 
turning at night. 

To a little ruined out-house, at some distance 
from their dwelling, she carried a bed, and hav- 
ing rendered the place as comfortable as possi- 
ble, she assisted the old man thither, and having 
carefully nursed him until morning, she early left 
him, not without fearful forebodings. Nor were 
her fears entirely groundless. 
the house was ransacked and stripped of every 
valuable. But the hovel, from its mean appear- 
nee, was not visited, and in the ensuing night, 
having during the day wandered twenty miles for 
food and medicine, as she dared not inquire for 
it nearerr, she returned to her father, although 
dangerously ill, who appeared tobe sleeping quietly 


only 


For more than a week the devoted maiden 
thus watched by night the sick bed of her 
father, and she had already begun to look for- 


ward to the time when he should rise from it, 
and seek with her and one other whose name 
she was too modest to breathe, a far-off spot in 
the wilderness where they might dwell in peace, 
when one dark night, as she was hastening along 
the road to the Quaker’s bed side, she felt her- 
self clasped around the waist by no very gentle 
hands, and at the same time a voice, not altogether 
unknown to her ears, cried out—‘ Hillo! my 
darling sparrow, what now? I thought as much 
from seeing the track of a pretty foot round 
the old place, this morning. Going to get what 
we've left,eh? You slighted me the other day,’ 
continued he, in a louder tone, as she com- 
menced a faint struggle, ‘and by the bones of my 
mother, you shall smart for it now.’ 

Completely exhausted with fatigue and terror, 
the little Quakeress was dragged along by the 
men until she was brought to the prison, into 
which, after some short delay in an examination, 
she was thrust, receiving as she went, the gra- 
tuitous intelligence that every thing was pre- 
pared for giving her a public whipping in the 
morning. 


Shortly a party of 
ill-favored men stopped at the door of 


in the minds of the} 


>| ness to the capture of his betrothed. 


continued the | 
shall go home | 


The unv- | 


All their Quaker | 
had no others) had deserted | 


The i 
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| practical divinity. 


| exercises, 


In the morning | 








It was not until the key was turned upon tly 
poor girl in the lonely cell, that the full horro, 
of her situation struck her. Shame and disgrace, 
she felt she could bear when in the way of he; 
duty, but to be publicly whipped—it was toy 
much. Her sensitive nature shrank from the 
pain and the exposure. The old Quaker, too 
what would become of him! The forsaken gij| 
fell on her knees, and long and earnestly did she 
pray for deliverance for herself, and health fo; 
her father. 

And deliverance was not far off. As she rose 
from her knees, a light tap at the window 4. 
rested her attention. A voice that she wel) 
knew, pronounced her name. She flew to ty 
| spot, and a joyous kiss through the iron bay 
| showed that she well knew who was there. 

But her happiness vanished when she thoug)) 
of their mutual danger. She gently reproached 
her lover for exposing himself to so great risk. 
and earnestly entreated him to leave her to he; 
fate and save himself. But William Horsje, 
| would listen to no such counsel, Having hear! 
of their situation, he had hastened to their as. 
| sistance, and arriving near the house, was wit. 
He de. 
layed only long enough to provide himself wit 
some necessary implements, and appeared, 
we have seen, at the window of the prison, de. 
termined to rescue his beloved or perish in the 
attempt. 

Animated by love, he worked with a zeal | 
which the presence of the Quakeress added 
alittle. Her aid, also, within, very vali 
ble; and in two hours their united efforts } 
removed enough of the bars to enable Willhiay 
to draw her through the opening. It is need. 
less to say that the hopes of the blood-thirsty 
were disappointed ; and that the lovers escape 
free, 

They found the old Quaker so far recovered 
that with great exertions, they were enabled 1 
remove him toa place of comparative salety, a- 
bout three miles distant, whence, a short time 
after they removed to one of the frontier towns 
in New Hampshire, where the usual consumn 





was 





tion to such romances took place; and one 
their descendants, from whom last summer I ob- 
tained the heads of this ¢rue story, is now living 
on the banks of the Winnipiseogee. 
Titles of Jesus. 
By Cuarces Srear. 
| Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price &)} 


t ips work has received high commendations ti 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin ate 
notices from abroad. 


From the Enquirer, London 
| ‘The author has brought together, with great di 
| gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied t 


Christ 
eighty. 


in the Scriptures, amounting altogether 
Each of these he explains and illustrate: 


| practically, conveying much useful comment in a poy- 


ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuabl 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but: 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock « 
We have no hesitation in expres 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions a: 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a wel 
come amongst us.” 
From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 

‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotiot 
We recommead it to congregational} libra: 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to res! 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday: 
schoo! teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons ¢ 
piety and morality. And since it !s one of the good!) 
fashions of the present day for all persons who wouk 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display Ine 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we cat 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. ! 
typography, paper, and binding, it 1s beautifully go! 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame: 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wail 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress ‘ 
the house, we do not know how they could spend t! 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section 0! 
the ** Names and Titles of Jesus.”’’ 

From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 

‘This is a very interesting work, devotional anc 
practical in its character and design. No one cat 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see re@ 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire his 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ.’ 

This work is not in the trade, but it is — od and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Briggs. 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, °C Sornhil L. 


THE HANGMAN, 


Published every Wednesday Morning, at 3° 
Cornhill, Boston. 
TERMS.—Owne DotvarR a year, in advance. Twet 


ty-Five Cents will be added for every three months’ 
delay. 
Subscriptions received for three or six months. 
Five Dollars will be received in advance for Six Co- 
pies. Ten Dollars in advance for Thirteen Copies.- 
Single numbers Two Cents. 





J. N. BANG, PrinTeER. 
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